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COMMENTS. 



Mb. Editor: I have been interested in Gail Hamilton's arraignment of the 
Prohibitionists in a recent issue of the Review. As a good hater and a good 
fighter she appears at her best. Her words are shot and shell, and her pages 
are illuminated by the lightning of her scorn. I rarely agree with her in opin. 
ion, but am always fascinated by her shining ways. Her raid on the poor 
Prohibitionists is merciless. She pursues them through every line of escape, 
and into every possible refuge, while exultingly parading the scalps which 
dangle at her belt. As I am not a member of the Prohibition Party, 1 have no 
motive to enter the lists as its defender. I only desire to notice some of her 
surprising statements touching the facts of anti-slavery history. She says the 
Liberty Party "threw away its votes," or "very soon stopped throwing them 
anywhere, and disbanded." In this statement she " shows the danger of slight 
knowledge." Abolitionism, as a working force in politics, had to have a 
beginning. It belonged to the inevitable logic of a great and dominating idea. 
If the Liberty Party of 1840 and 1844 " disbanded," it was only to merge itself 
in a larger movement begotten by itself, committed to the same principles, and 
better fitted to secure their triumph. As the child is father to the man, so the 
little party which blazed the way for the armies which followed was the 
prophecy and parent of the larger movement which rallied under Fremont in 
1856, elected Lincoln in 1860, and played its grand part in saving the nation 
from destruction by the armed insurgents whom it had vanquished at the bal- 
lot-box. I am sorry to find Gail Hamilton denying the well-known facts of 
history, and disowning the ancestry of the party she so idolizes. She says, " the 
candidacy of Mr. Birney defeated Mr. Clay, and elected Mr. Polk, and thus 
brought about the Mexican War ; " and she holds the Abolitionists responsible 
for the acquisition of territory, the growing domination of slavery, and the civil 
war which followed. Nothing could be more remarkable than this sort of 
rhetoric. Intelligent men of all parties have long since abandoned the ridic- 
ulous story that Birney defeated Clay. The anti-slavery voters of 1844 were 
seceders from both the old parties, and if the Liberty Party had disbanded, or 
had not been . formed, the result of the election would have been the same. 
Clay was defeated by his own vacillating course on the slavery question, by the 
Kane letter of Mr. Polk on the tariff, by the Plaquemine frauds in Louisiana, 
and other causes ; while the annexation of Texas occurred under Tyler's ad- 
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ministration, and would certainly have happened in any event. The sole 
offense of the Liberty Party was the espousal of the truth in advance of the 
multitude, which finally followed in its footsteps. If Gail Hamilton had 
insisted that Washington and his Revolutionary associates were responsible 
for the Stamp act and the War of Independence, her success would not have 
been more brilliant as the writer of first-rate nonsense. Geo. W. Julian. 



Mb. Editor : By an unfortunate mistake, not originally mine, and cer- 
tainly not yours, I am made to say in the August number of the Review that a 
wineglassful or more of the 1 to 500 solution of corrosive sublimate could be 
taken with impunity; and that in language which may easily lead to a free and 
dangerous use of this potent medicine. 

I would have detected this error instantly in the proof-sheets except for a, 
combination of causes, the principal one of which was relying too confidently 
upon the directions given by several careful and competent authorities for the 
preparation of the 1 to 500 solution in smaller quanties than 500 pounds. 

We are told to put two grains in a large quart of water. 

The words are : " In making up smaller quantities it will be well to remem- 
ber that the amount of corrosive sublimate required to make a 1 to 500 solution 
is two (2) grains to the litre " (a French quart). 

These authorities I knew to be so familiar with French weights and meas- 
ures, as well as our own, that I did not suspect at first that they had made the 
typographical error of substituting the word grains for grams. This mistake 
used to be met with very frequently some years ago, especially when the spelling 
of grammes was first dangerously shortened to grams. But French weights and 
measures have so long been household words among us that we have not had of 
late to watch so carefully, constantly, and even anxiously for this great error; 
for a French gramme or gram is 15 grains. I never use French weights or 
measures when it can possibly be avoided, and I always spell gramme in full, for 
fear that gram may be mistaken for grain written without a dot over the i. 

I had made the simple calculations carefully, and had written them out for the 
Review, that two (2) grains to the quart will give 1 grain to each pint; i grain 
to each i pint, or ordinary tumblerful ; i grain to each claret-glass; and £th 
grain, or less, to each wine-glass, for wine and sherry glasses often run from 5 to 
7 to the | pint, which would reduce each dose to -^th or even ^-th of a grain. I 
seemed on safe ground, and in the extreme condensation and compression of my 
article, which wasnecessary at a latemoment, had to omit or strike out these mi- 
nute directions, and all that I had prepared about the solutions 1 to 5, 000 and 1 to 
10,000, the latter of which I prefer. I have never personally prescribed more 
than -^th of a grain, and generally only j^d. 

The German physicians are allowed by law to give £ grain doses, but not to 
exceed 1£ grains per day. The English physicians often gi ve \ grain doses, and 
some writers recommend them in this country. Doses of £th of a grain are 
often given ; but the medium dose is from -^th to ^ th of a grain. Dr. Hernberg, 
a very cautious man, suggests j^th of a grain, in cholera, every five minutes for 
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the first hour, or until nearly a £ of a grain is given; then every ten minutes 
for two hours more, or until nearly \ a grain is adminstered; and adds, "It 
may be that larger doses could be tolerated." 

It only remains to add that no solution of corrosive sublimate called 1 to 
500 should be given internally except in doses of a few drops ; even 1 to 5,000 
is not safe in wineglassful doses. John C. Peters. 



Mr. Editor: It is worth noticing that in the interesting conversation in 
the July number, between Henry George and David Dudley Field, the sound- 
ness of Mr. George's primary dogma, that private land-ownership should be 
abolished and common ownership established, is not questioned at all by Mr. 
Field. He questions only the practicability of Mr. George's scheme of land 
nationalization. Mr. Field has the best of it there. The most sincere admirers 
of Henry George are of opinion that he has not finished his great work. He 
has not solved the problem that was the base of his " Progress and Poverty." 
Land nationalization, as he states it, is palpably impracticable. But the 
justice of Mr. George's main proposition, that private property in land is an 
injustice to human kind generally, cannot, I think, be doubted. Mr. Field, I 
believe, tacitly admits it. What is wanted, then, is a plan better than Mr. 
George's for accomplishing the desired reform in the structure of human so- 
ciety. Such a plan, in my opinion, is that elucidated in " Man's Birthright ; 
or, the Higher Law of Property," a little book recently published in New York 
and London. It is a condensation and simplification of " Ownership and 
Sovereignty," published a few years ago by David Beeves Smith, a work which 
never received the attention its importance merited. The theory presented 
accomplishes more than Mr. George would accomplish, and still has points 
to commend it to a conservative thinker. The higher law of property, as 
stated, is this : Man comes into the world with not only an interest in land, 
which is one of the natural elements necessary to his existence, but with an 
interest, too, in all things of the material world outside of man himself — all 
the accumulated wealth of the world. 

At first glance this proposition seems like rank communism ; but when stated 
properly it seems an unanswerable truth. Every product of the hand of man 
is the result of a combination of what Aristotle called " the bounty of Nature," 
and labor. This bounty of Nature, in the forms of timber, stone, iron, gold, 
etc., has been taken out of land for thousands of years and transmuted into 
everything that man has wrought. Thus our ships and railroads are but land, 
or the bounty of Nature, transmuted. Matter has no existence for itself ; it 
exists for the conscious, the living. When a man dies, his right to utilize any 
part of the material wealth of the universe dies with him ; and his possessions, 
the unconscious, revert to the common stock, to be the property of the con- 
scious. Let me quote a paragraph: " The people own the earth — own it while 
they live on it — each generation while they possess it. But the people die. 
Statistics teach that two persons in every hundred die yearly. If such is the 
case, two per cent, of the country's wealth falls back annually into the com- 
mon estate. If, at the death of every citizen who now passes away from the 
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earth, his effects should be seized by their sovereign owner, it would take just 
fifty years lor the reversion of present individual property to the general store. 
But this direct reversion is not the thing wanted, for the whole property would 
have to be again distributed into individual hands in order to make its full, 
value to every one." If the wealth of the earth reverts from one generation to 
another every fifty years, two per cent, reverts every year. Thus the interest 
of the universal estate — what might be termed the natural rent of it — is 
exactly two per cent. The share of the sovereign owner, therefore, may be 
simply levied and collected as a tax — an annual two per cent, tax upon all 
assets. This could be done, and disturb social institutions very little. Anybody 
and everybody may hold property, may buy and sell, own and bequeath it, pre- 
cisely as they do under the present laws and customs. But the possessors will 
have to pay the annual rent of it. This will fall equally upon the millionaire 
and the laborer. This simple and natural tax would be sufficient to defray the 
expenses of government while dispensing with the pernicious and confusing 
tax systems of the present. It might leave room, too, for the accomplishment 
of all the beneficent projects of Mr. George. All the objections that Mr. 
Field makes to Mr. George's plans are satisfactorily disposed of in this newer 
philosophy. All that Mr. George would accomplish by his complex and radical 
land nationalization, and more besides, may be accomplished by the simple and 
unrevolutionary tax based on the death rate. It appears very just and very 
practicable. What does Mr. Field think of it? What does Mr. George think 
of it? C. O'C. Hennessv. 



Me. Editor : In the conversation between David Dudley Field and Henry 
George, both contestants claim " Christianity," " the Christian religion," as 
supporting their views, and Mr George says : " Christianity that does not assert 
the natural rights of man . . . seems to me a travesty. A Christian has 
something to do as a citizen and law-maker." If we hold Christianity to mean 
the rules of life contained in the Christian Scriptures, I do not see how Mr. 
George can find confirmation there for his doctrine above stated. Certainly, 
there is much in the New Testament to conflict with that doctrine. The 
■writers of that book and Jesus never once speak of the Christian disciple as a 
citizen and law-maker. He is always addressed as a subject, and a subject 
bound to render obedience (except in matters of faith) to whatever the ruling 
power may require of him. Neither does Christianity (so defined) at all " assert 
the natural rights of man." On the contrary, it enjoins on the disciple sub- 
mission and non-resistance, even when the ruling power is as oppressive as 
Nero and Tiberius were. The reason for this absence of inculcation of civil 
and political duties seems to have been that Jesus, and therefore the apostles, 
really expected a winding up of human affairs, and the establishment of new 
heavens and a new earth, within the lifetime of their own generation. But, 
whether this reason or some other induced the policy in question, the fact re- 
mains that the New Testament rule for Christians is non-resistance and patient 
submission to injury; and, this being so, the French and American revolutions, 
and our late war against rebellion and slavery, were violations of that rule. 
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People that write about Christianity rarely define the particular sense in which 
they use that word, and seem to assume that their readers will understand it 
as they do. But the popular conception of Christianity is a heterogeneous mix- 
ture, including sometimes more, sometimes less, of the following things : The 
teaching and example of Jesus and the apostles recorded in the New Testa- 
ment ; the teaching of Moses, the prophets, and the other writers recorded in 
the Old Testament ; the doctrines of the creeds ; the customs of the churches. 
Since Christianity is so differently understood and interpreted by different 
people, he that writes about it would do well to state clearly his own view of 
its meaning and scope. I hold Christians to be those who, accepting Jesus of 
Nazareth as the fulfillment of the Messianic prophecies of Hebrew Scripture, 
acknowledge him therefore as Christ and Lord, and acknowledge the duty of 
conforming their lives to his precepts. What does Mr. George mean by 
Christianity ? And what does the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst mean by it when, in 
the same number, he seems to assume that Irish immigrants are not to be reck- 
oned as Christians ? Charles K. Whipple. 



Mr. Editor : I would like to add one word to the controversy called out by 
the articles of Mrs. Stanton and Bishop Spalding on the question, " Has Chris- 
tianity benefited Woman ?" The June number of your Review contains a let- 
ter from Mrs. or Miss Charlotte F. Daly. She attempts — what has often been 
attempted before — to distinguish between "Christianity" and "the teachings 
of the Christ; " but not with signal success. While recognizing the fact that 
monasticism has easily made itself at home in Christianity, she assumes that 
there is no basis for it in the words of Jesus. She even thinks it blasphemy 
to suppose that he would have countenanced anything of the kind. Let us 
see then if this is true. It is supposed that John, the favorite disciple, was 
the author of Revelation. By a reference to the 14th chapter and the 4th 
verge, it will be seen that he placed virginity far above the married state. The 
7th chapter of Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians shows this also to have been 
the opinion of the great apostle. One might argue, with some degree of suc- 
cess, that John and Paul had some exceptional opportunities for knowing what 
Jesus thought on a subject like this. But, by turning to Matthew, chap. xix. 
and verses 10-12, we find better authority still — that of the Christ himself. 
He there plainly intimates that the virgin condition, though one of difficulty, 
is also one of superiority. And he closes with, " He that is able to receive it, 
let him receive it." And not only this, but a wrong inference would be drawn 
from the example of one who was supposed to be our perfect pattern of life. 
In this way his example has actually been used, and is so used to-day by the 
Shakers. I will not open up the larger question as to whether it is a good 
thing or a bad thing ; but it seems to me unquestionably a true thing, that 
Christian monasticism is not an exotic. It roots itself not only in the words of 
apostles, but is the teaching of Christ himself. M. J. Savage. 



Mr. Editob: The articles on woman's dress, in the June number of the 
Review, were read aloud before a group of persons, some of whom had given 
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the question much thought, and the general opinion seemed to be that one of 
the writers was more influenced by what has passed for the beautiful in society 
than by a regard for health. Not a word did he say in condemnation of the 
corset. On the contrary, in speaking of petticoats, the sentence, " by fastening 
them with strings or bands around the waist, over the corset," gives the 
impression that he makes no objection to these contrivances, which I suppose 
have helped to injure more women than any work or care. Let him try the 
experiment of a day's work with several petticoats hung from his hips, and 
then let him suspend them from his shoulders, and see if he will still say, " it 
is to be hoped it will not spread " — meaning the support of the skirts from the 
shoulders. I do not think shoulder-straps need make one round-shouldered, 
nor have I found that they hinder the chest movement. They render motion 
much easier and less tiresome, with fewer back-aches. But even here his most 
important argument against them seems to be that they would interfere with 
the low-neck dress. What a pity I How thoughtful he is, too, of woman's sen- 
sitiveness to class distinctions, when he would put all those that must work for 
a living into trousers, "even at the sacrifice of warmth and beauty," while the 
draperies should be reserved for the ladies of leisure, the ornaments of society. 
Miss Jackson, on the other hand, not only shows us the great injury arising 
from corsets, many petticoats, or whatever tends to interfere with the 
working of the vital organs, but also helps us out of the difficulty by several 
very sensible and practicable suggestions ; as for instance, the wearing of out- 
side drawers of ladies-cloth or flannel in winter, instead of the usual skirt, and 
the simple trimmed dress in preference to the one heavily loaded with drapery 
and plaitings. Dr. Hammond seems to consider that his advice will not be 
heeded, and women will dress as they like ; but it is a well-known fact that 
they dress for man's approval, and if no word of censure is spoken by one of 
his medical experience, against the corset and heavy petticoats, we shall con- 
tinue to see young girls encased in rigid bones and steel, which prevent the 
development of those very beauties generally considered by man most pleasing, 
to say nothing of the evil results to health and activity; and we shall still find 
fleshy women girding in the waist, till one stops in amazement at their endur- 
ance of torture. Mr. "Warner speaks with force on this point, and we wish 
every man might be led to join him in disapproving of such a form, as contrary 
to all laws of beauty and common-sense. Alice H. Withebbee. 



Mr. Editor : I was greatly interested in the conversation between Messrs. 
Field and George. The latter proposes to remedy social economic evils by tax- 
ing land at its value without improvements. My only present object is to call 
attention to the fact that this method of taxation has been partially tried in this 
country. The earlier policy of Ohio was, by means of the taxing power, to 
encourage farm improvements and discourage the holding of large bodies of 
unimproved land. The following is from the acts of 1831, page 276 : " All 
lands shall be valued at their true value in money, taking into consideration 
the fertility and quality of the soil, the vicinity of the same to public roads, 
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towns or villages, navigable rivers, water privileges on the same, or location 
and route of canal or canals, with any other local advantages of situation, and 
having no reference to the value of improvements — upon actual view of the 
same." This provision did not extend to towns or cities, and it was further 
provided that dwelling-houses over the value of three hundred dollars should 
be assessed. Non-resident land-holders complained, and some residents thought 
it hardly fair that land, whose improvements rendered it worth in market three 
or four times the value of neighboring unimproved land, should pay only the same 
tax ; but still it was easy to see that the chief value of such land was given it by 
the labor of those who had come into the State, had cleared and cultivated 
farms, had built roads and canals, had organized society, and established insti- 
tutions. Without any of the labor and frontier privation involved in all this, 
the non-resident land-holders received the full benefit, so far as shown in the in- 
creased value of naked land. This policy was not extended to cities, but, so far 
as it went, it worked well, and aided in the distribution of land among those who 
desired to use it. Still it did not reproduce the golden age, and, if the more 
radical measures Of Mr. George should be realized, we should still find poverty 
and want calling for our sympathies, should still find disease, ignorance, indo- 
lence, improvidence, misfortune, crime, and their fruits, which no economic 
system can prevent or cure. Philemon Bliss. 



Mr. Editoe: In Dr. Parkhurst's article, in the July number of the Review, 
he cites, with propriety and strength, the nature of the Christian religion as 
antagonizing the natural instincts of man. The point is well taken, but there 
is another point, corresponding with this, which should be kept in mind when 
estimating the vigor of Christianity and the progress it is making. I refer to the 
indolence and inconsistency of church-membership, and the burning personal 
ambition that marks so many of the clergy. If the clergy were all meek, self- 
sacrificing, willing to work hard in the humblest places, foregoing all rights to 
preferment and promotion ; if the members were even half-way models in 
righteousness and quarter-way models of diligence, and in a little models of 
faith, the Church's progress would not only be reasonable, but we might ex- 
pect a great deal more. But when conferences are torn with bitter struggles 
for the best places ; when open charges are made in assemblies of electioneering 
for the high places ; when the religious conventions of other denominations are 
marked most painfully with the traces of rivalry and jealousy ; and when but 
a small fraction of any church-membership are found exerting themselves to 
any greater works of faith and stewardship than attending Sunday services and 
contributing to charities — the growth of the Church becomes more than a 
miracle, and the continual improvement of the tone and purity of society under 
its defective influence reveals the perfection of the Holy Spirit acting through 
the church. Peter the Reader is still a living character, but the church lived 
in spite of him once, does now, and always will, with a still increasing power. 

C. T. Jameson. 



